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power up to the level of its productive power. Social Credit took
for granted that modern science enabled productive power to be
increased limitlessly, even to the point of luxury for all. From
this followed the first step in its argument: that only a lack of
purchasing power prevented the masses from enjoying the
natural increase.
Serious people were glad to find a theory which seemed to
provide a non-political solution for the world's troubles, the
more so because the banks seemed the obvious scapegoats for
the Depression. Not many people knew what was the function
of banks, and the rest could easily be induced to look on them
as concerns that exploited the public for the benefit of their
directors. Major Douglas himself, however, pointed out that he
regarded bankers not as dishonestly anti-social, but as victims
of their own system. He wrote in 1934 of'the necessity for exalt-
ing the individual over the group. I mean by that, the exact
opposite of what is commonly called Socialism. The direct road
to the emancipation of the individual from the domination of
the group is, in my opinion, the substitution, to an increasing
extent, of the dividend in place of the wage and the salary'.
Such words were more than welcome to people who feared that
their lives would be exactly regulated by Socialist or Totali-
tarian economics; but neither the orthodox nor the Socialist
economists had any difficulty in pointing out the flaws in his
argument. The Social Credit theory was never adopted by any
influential political group in Great Britain. It merely provided
another controversial topic.
That something was wrong somewhere, whether in the City
or at Westminster, seemed obvious from the existence of Dis-
tressed Areas. These were parts of the country where heavy
industries had been built up before the war, but where almost
the whole population had now been thrown out of employment
by the loss of foreign markets. The markets had been lost
because of foreign tariffs; because production costs in England
were high, compared with those of countries where the standard
of living was lower; and because the out-of-date methods of the
industries concerned could not * be changed without great ex-
pense. There were four chief Distressed Areas: South Wales,
where the coal industry was in difficulties and demand for tin-
plate had been reduced by the use of aluminium, glass, carton,
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